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in the experiences with the plebiscites lay the positive value of the intro- 
duction and development of the idea and the creation of precedent. 

Such thoughts, it is not unreasonable to assume, account in part for 
the spirit of some of the terms of the Versailles treaty. For however 
inadequate the detailed provisions of that settlement respecting self- 
determination may be, there is indubitable evidence of sincerity of pur- 
pose in the various efforts to apply the principle of the plebiscite in a 
full, free, and honest adjustment of cases where the proper residence of 
sovereignty is doubtful. Further information about these most impor- 
tant experiments will be afforded, it is to be hoped, in studies similar 
to the excellent monograph under review. 

Laurence Bradford Packard. 

D'Une Guerre a I 'Autre: Essai sur la Politique Exterieure de la 
Troisieme Rcpublique, 1871-1914. Par Christian Schefer. 
(Paris: Felix Alcan. 1920. Pp. xi, 371. 12 fr.) 

This remarkably interesting and valuable book by Professor Schefer, 
of the £cole des Sciences Politiques, is modestly described as an essay. 
The author holds that for many years to come, in the strict sense of 
the word, no history of the foreign affairs of the Third Republic can be 
written. Lack of perspective and the absence of much of the necessary 
evidence, he thinks, will make such an undertaking impossible. 

He has written, nevertheless, as befits an historical scholar. Careful 
examination of the book, from the standpoint of accuracy in statement of 
facts, shows that the author, while giving no citations of evidence, has 
been as scrupulously accurate as the most exacting would require. 
While not concealing his own sympathies, when handling controversial 
topics, he is almost invariably tolerant and fair-minded. His estimates 
of the leading personalities, especially of Ferry, Freycinet, Hanotaux, 
and Delcasse, though expressed only in the form of brief comments of an 
incidental character, constitute a notable feature of the book. They are 
discriminating, sympathetic, and informing. 

The ten chapters into which the book is divided depict the foreign 
policy of the Third Republic as falling into four well-defined periods. 
The first lasted from 1871 to 1879. It was for France a time of self- 
effacement, that policy being forced upon the country by the need for 
recovery from the disaster of the Franco-Prussian War, uncertainty 
about its form of government, and the pessimistic outlook of the mon- 
archists who in the main directed the foreign policy. The second, 1879 
to 1892, was a period of rehabilitation effected through the acquisition of 
a new colonial empire. This was the work of the Republicans when 
newly arrived at power. It was accomplished despite serious blundering 
in regard to Egypt, but it entailed a prolonged and unfortunate mis- 
understanding with England. Credit for the great result achieved 
belongs chiefly to Ferry. In the third period, 1892 to 1905, the balance 
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of power in Europe, which had been destroyed by the Franco-Prussian 
War, was restored by the creation of the Franco-Russian alliance and the 
development of the Entente Cordiale. The final period, 1905 to 1914, 
was a time of continued German aggression, developing through a 
series of crises into the catastrophe of 1914. 

In only one important point do I find any ground for adverse criti- 
cism. But the one is very serious. As a Francophile of long standing 
I am profoundly impressed with the belief that at this critical time it is 
highly desirable that everybody, but Americans in particular, should get 
a correct conception of the real character of French diplomacy, both past 
and present. Such knowledge means increased respect and sympathy 
for France. I very much fear, however, that Professor Schefer's book, 
despite its admirable qualities, will impart to many of its readers, par- 
ticularly to Americans, an entirely erroneous impression, one which the 
author certainly did not intend to convey. The impression to which I 
allude will come from the general tone of the book. 

It would not be strictly accurate to describe the tone of the book as 
chauvinistic or even imperialistic. But it has that appearance. It is 
exactly the tone which has led many Americans, even among those who 
know a good deal about France and are most friendly to her, to believe 
that the French have been, since 1871, chauvinistic and imperialistic. 
The holders of this erroneous belief fail to perceive that this tone is 
often, as with Professor Schefer, more a form of expression than a 
reflection of the true thought of those who employ it. 

Professor Schefer's comment upon the retirement of Delcasse in 
1905 (pp. 267-271) affords an example of the tone which seems to me 
so unfortunate. It was well, he holds, that Delcasse was forced to re- 
tire. The reason given, however, is not because he was insisting upon a 
course of action which would lead to war, when, as the sequel showed, 
war could be avoided, but because he took that stand at a time when the 
army was not ready. Here, as elsewhere, it seems to me that Professor 
Schefer fails, in tone if not in substance, to appraise at its true worth 
a cardinal feature of French life under the Third Republic, one which 
has controlled at critical moments the foreign policy of the country. 
Without adopting the fallacies of the pacifists, though a good many 
Frenchmen went dangerously far in that direction, the French people 
were determined that peace should be preserved as long as possible, 
even if it did sometimes involve some loss of prestige and some yield- 
ing of things to which France felt that she had full right. This policy 
made France a unit in 1914 and won for her first the sympathy and 
finally the aid which enabled her to survive the terrible strain of the 
World War. The policy was fully justified by its results. Professor 
Schefer subscribes to the doctrine, but frequently fails, or seems to fail, 
to apply it. 

Frank Maloy Anderson. 



